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A FLIGHT FROM THE INQUISITION. 


ARCHIBALD Bower, whose singular experiences 
of an Italian inquisition in the last century we 
propose to narrate, was a native of Scotland, 
being born there about the year 1686. When 
only five years old, he was sent over by his 
parents to an uncle in Italy. In that country his 
education was entirely conducted, and he became 
so great a proficient in learning as to be appointed, 
when yet very young, to various important schol- 
astic offices. Eventually, he was made Professor 
of Rhetoric and Logic in the college at Macerata. 
Here was established an inquisition, the consti- 
tution of which may be gathered pretty accurately 
from Bower's own account, 

The Holy Tribunal, he says, consisted of an 

‘inquisitor, who was president of it, and twelve coun- 
sellors, The latter were chosen by the inquisitor 
either from among the ecclesiastics or the laity, but 
were always men eminent for learning. They 
had a salary of about two hundred pounds per 
annum each, and an apartment in the inquisition 
house, where the inquisitor resided. There were 
in addition great privileges and much honour 
to the counsellors, besides a certainty of good pre- 
ferment. The offences coming under their cog- 
nizance were purely those against the faith or 
practice of the church, and these were generally 
very trifling—such as doing or saying anything 
disrespectful with regard to saints, images, relics, 
or the like. When any person was accused before 
the inquisitor, a council was summoned, always 
in the middle of the night. If any happened to 
be absent, their place was supplied by a notary— 
for all trials must be in a full court—who made 
known to them the crime, without naming either 
the informer or the criminal. 

On an accused person being apprehended, he 
was confined seven or eight days without the least 
glimpse of light, or any other sustenance than a 
little bread and water once a day. After that 
time was elapsed, the court was summoned for the 
trial. A notary attended, to write down all the 
accused should say, and a surgeon to feel his pulse, 


and tell how much torture he could be made to 
bear. The machines and engines for torturing 
being all fixed, the prisoner was brought, and 
without ever having been told either his offence 
or accuser, or having had the least liberty to 
expostulate, he was exhorted to confess his guilt. 

Any account of the tortures and punishments 
inflicted would be superfluous, for they are well 
known. We pass on to Bower's personal narrative. 
While Professor of Rhetoric in the college, he was 
by favour of the inquisitor, appointed to a vacant 
office of judge, which, looking to emoluments, was 
considered a good preferment. Speedily, the horrid 
scenes he was compelled to witness shocked his 
feelings. His sense of justice was outraged, and he 
wished himself well out of the position into which 
he had unfortunately fallen. For three years he 
was projecting his escape, and revolving in his 
mind every possible method of effecting it. But 
when he considered the formidable difficulties 
with which each of them was attended, and the 
terrible consequences if he failed in the attempt, 
he was held in suspense. At last an accident 
happened which confirmed his resolution, but at 
the same time gave the inquisitor an opportunity 
of trying him to the utmost. A person who was his 
intimate friend was accused to the inquisition for 
saying something irreverent regarding the Carthu- 
sian friars, and, by orders of the inquisitor, Bower 
was ordered to arrest him. It was a dreadful trial 
of feeling, but he executed his commission. The 
inquisitor said the next morning, when Mr Bower 
delivered the key of the prison and told him that 
the gentleman was there: “This is done like one 
that is desirous at least to conquer the weakness of 
nature.”’ 

After this, no one will be surprised that Bower 
was determined to effect his escape from an office 
so ill suited to him. It was a most desperate 
undertaking, but the manner of it was all that now 
occupied his thoughts. He resolved to ask leave to 
go to Loretto, and for that purpose waited upon the 
inquisitor several times. Conscious, however, of 
his own design, whenever he attempted to speak, 
he feared the words would falter on his tongue, and 
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his very confusion betray him, and he was some 
time before he preferred his request. At last one 
day, being in familiar converse with the inquisitor, 
he came out with it at once. ‘My Lord,’ said he, 
‘it is long since I was at Loretto ; will your Lord- 
ship give me leave to go there for a week?’ ‘With 
all my heart, was the reply. Having all his 
matters in readiness, including his valuable papers 
(among which was the Directory), he ordered a 
horse to be at his door early the next morning. 
When the horse came, he carried his portmanteau 
down himself, and fixed it to the saddle. He 
carried two loaded pistols, in case of emergency, 
being resolved never to be taken alive. 

The plan he had laid down was to take all the 
by-roads into Switzerland. Four hundred miles 
must be traversed before he was clear of the eee 
dominions ; he knew the road for barely half the 
distance. When he had travelled about ten miles 
without meeting a soul, he reached a place where 
two roads met, one leading to Loretto, the other 
the way he proposed to go. ‘ Here he stood, to quote 
his own words, ‘some minutes in the most pro- 
found perplexity. The dreadful alternative ap- 
peared now in the strongest view ; and he was even 
tempted to quit his darling project as eo mene 
and so turn to Loretto. But at last collecting all 
the force of his staggering resolution, he boldly 
pushed his horse into the contrary road, and at that 
instant left all his fears behind him.’ It was in 
the month of April that he set out. In the first 
seventeen days he did not go one hundred miles, 
so terrible were the ways he was obliged to take 
among mountains, thick woods, rocks, and preci- 
pices ; generally no better path than a sheep-track, 
and sometimes not that. Whenever Bower met 
any one, which was but seldom, he pretended he 
had lost his way, and inquired for the high-road, to 
avoid suspicion. For he well knew that as soon 
as they missed the papers he had carried away 
with him, or had any other reason to suspect his 
flight, expresses would be despatched in every direc- 
tion where it might be expected to = tidings 
of him. Every possible method would be used to 
effect his capture. As appeared in the sequel, the 
ee were actually a hundred miles in advance 
of him in a very short time. During these seven- 
teen days he supported himself with a little goat’s 
anon from a shepherd, besides some coarse 
victuals he was able to purchase from people whom 
he met on the road, principally wood-cutters. His 
horse was fed with what grass could be found, his 
sleeping-place being always chosen where there 
was most shelter for himself, and a liberal supply 
of grass for the poor beast. At the expiration of 
this time, having tasted hardly anything for the 
last three days of it, he was compelled to strike 
into the high-road, and enter the first house he 
came to, which happened to be a post-house, with 
only one small room, where gentlemen staid till 
their horses were changed. He begged the land- 
lady to give him some victuals ; but looking about, 
he saw a paper posted up over the door, which 
contained the most minute description of his own 
person, and offered a reward of eight hundred 
crowns to any one bringing him alive to the 
inquisition, or of six hundred crowns for his head. 
This was terrifying enough, as there were two 
countrymen in the house. He tried to hide his 
face by rubbing it with his handkerchief and blow- 
ing his nose ; and when he got into the room, by 


looking out of the window. But one of the fel- 
lows presently observing: ‘This gentleman does 
not care to be known,’ Bower thought there was 
nothing for it but to brave it out; so, turning to 
the speaker, he put his handkerchief in his pocket, 
and said boldly : ‘ You rascal! what do you mean ? 
What have I done that I need fear to be known ? 
Look at me, you villain!’ The man made no reply, 
but got up, nodded his head, and winking signifi- 


cantly to his etn, they went out together.’ 


Bower watched them from the window, but a 
corner obstructed his view for a few minutes. In 
a short time he espied them with two or three 
others in close conference. This foreboded no 
good. Nota moment was to be lost. He drew out 
his pistols, put one in his sleeve, and with the 
other ak in his hand, marched to the stable, 
= his horse, and rode off without saying a 
wo 

Fortunately, the men wanted either presence of 
mind or courage to attack him, for they certainly 
recognised him by the description given in the 
advertisement. He was now again obliged to seek 
refuge in the woods, where he must soon have been 
famished, had not fortune once more stood his 
friend. At night, when he was almost fainting, he 
met with some wood-cutters, who supplied him 
with excellent provisions. He wandered for some 
time through paths in which he rendered his horse 
more assistance than he received, being obliged to 
clear the roads and lead him. 

As night advanced, he laid himself down, in a 
disconsolate condition, having no idea where he 
was or which way he should turn. When the day 

to break, he found he was on a small emi- 
nence, where he discovered a town at a distance, 
which seemed of considerable extent, from the 
number of mins 4 and spires which could be 
counted. Though this was some satisfaction to him, 
yet it was not unaccompanied with fear, as he knew 
not what place it was, and he might incur much 
risk by going into the high-road to inquire. How- 
ever, he advanced as fast as he could, and asking 
the first person he met, was informed that it was 
Lucerne, the residence of the pope’s nuncio, to and 
from whom all the expresses concerning the fugitive 
must have been despatched. This road, therefore, 
not suiting his views, he left it the moment his 
informer was out of sight, and once more betook 
himself into the woods, where he wandered for 
some time longer, oppressed by hunger and cold, 
and perplexed with uncertainty whither he should 


0. 
. One dismal, dark, and wet night, he could neither 
find shelter nor ascertain where he was, nor what 
course he should pursue ; but after some wrt 
ceiving a light a long distance off, he attempted to 
proceed towards it. With some difficulty he dis- 
covered a track, but so narrow and uneven, that he 
was forced to put one foot before the other in the 
most cautious manner. With much labour he 
reached the place from which he had seen the light : 
it was a miserable cottage. He knocked and called 
until some one looked out, and demanded who he 
was, and what brought him there. Bower replied 
that he was a stranger, and had lost his way. 

‘ Way !’ cried the man ; ‘ there is no way to lose!’ 

‘Why, where am I?’ 

‘In the canton of Bern.’ 

‘In the canton of Bern? Thank God!’ exclaimed 
Bower, enraptured. 
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‘How came you here?’ said the man. 

Bower begged that he would come down and 
open the door, and he would then satisfy him. He 
did so. Bower then asked him if he had heard 
anything of a person who had lately escaped from 
the inquisition. ‘Ay! heard of him, we have all 
heard of him! after sending off so many expresses, 
and so much noise about him! Heaven grant that 
he may be safe, and keep out of their hands!’ 
Bower said that he was the very person. The 
peasant, in a transport of joy, pec him in his 
arms, kissed him, and ran to call his wife, who 
came with every expression of delight in her face ; 
and making one of her best courtesies, kissed his 
hand. Her husband spoke Italian, but she could 
not ; and Bower not understanding Swiss, she was 
obliged to make her congratulations in panto- 
mime, or by her husband as her interpreter. Both 
expressed much concern that they had no better 
accommodation for him: ‘If they had had a bed 
for themselves, he should have had it; but he 
should have some clean straw and what covering 
they possessed.’ 

he good man hastened to get off Bower’s wet 
clothes, and wrap something about him till they 
were dry; the wife busied herself in getting ready 
what victuals they had, which they regretted were 
no better than a little sour-kraut and some new- 
laid eggs. Three of these were served up with the 
kraut, and he made a comfortable meal; after 
which he enjoyed what might properly be called 
repose, for it was quiet and secure. 

As soon as he rose in the morning, the honest 
Swiss and his wife came to know how he had 
rested. The good dame was dressed in her holida 
clothes. After breakfast, the husband set out wit 
him to direct him on the road to Bern, which was 
at no great distance, but first insisted on returning 
with him a little way, to shew him the road he had 
taken on the previous night. He now became 
aware of another great ger which he had 
escaped. He saw that he and his horse had passed 
a fearful precipice, where the breadth of the path 
would scarcely admit a horse, the sight of which 
made him shudder. His host went with him for 
several miles along the road to Bern, and then 
left him with a thousand good wishes. 

At Bern, Bower inquired for the minister, to 
whom he made himself known, and received from 
him as hearty a welcome as from the Swiss, with 
the addition of a more elegant entertainment. He 
was advised to go forward the next morning to 
Basel; for, though protected from open violence, 
he was unsafe from secret treachery. From Basel 
a boat sailed at stated times to Holland, and was 
usually crowded with desperate characters, fugitives 
from their respective countries for all manner of 
crimes and offences. This conveyance seemed to 
afford the most expeditious mode of getting to 
Eng Bower was received kindly by the min- 
ister at Basel, to whom he was recommended by his 
friend at Bern. During the two days preceding 
the sailing of the boat for Holland, Bower kept 
close quarters, and equipped himself in a manner 
suitable to the company with which he was about 
to associate, putting his a clothes into his 
portmanteau, of which, as he was instructed to be 
— careful, he made his seat by day, and 

is pillow by night. Being obliged to leave his 
horse, which was endeared to him by the hardships 
it had shared with him, he was determined to place 


it in the hands of a kind master, and presented it 
to the friendly minister, who promised that it 
should be ridden by no one but himself; and that, 
when it became old or infirm, it should be comfort- 
ably maintained. 
isgusting as he found the company on board, 

he was compelled to regret the necessity of leaving 
it, in consequence of the vessel having sprung a 
leak, which obliged the master to put in at Stras- 
burg for repairs, which might detain him a fort- 
night. To stay there was impossible. Bower, 
therefore, took off his shabby dress, in which he 
was disguised, at the first inn he saw, and conceal- 
ing it beneath the bed, stole out with his portman- 
teau to a tavern, from whence he sent out to 
engage a place in the stage to Calais. For the first 
two or three days of his journey, he heard nothing 
concerning himself, which induced him to hope 
that the news of his escape had not reached France ; 
but he was soon undeceived. For the last two or 
three stages everybody was full of it. When he 
came to the inn at Calais, the first persons he saw 
were two Jesuits, with the badge of the inquisition 
—a ‘red cross—upon them, in a room with several 
other officials, appointed to take care of the high- 
roads, and to apprehend any criminal who was 
making his escape. This was an unpleasant pros- 
pect, and Bower immediately hastened to the water- 
side to ask when the next boat sailed for England. 
He was told, not till the Monday following; it was 
then Friday. He turned to a waterman, and asked 
him if he would carry him across in an open 
boat, offering a liberal reward; but the man, 
and others to whom the same request was made, 
declined. He soon became aware that he had 
made a false step, as every one about began to take 
notice of him, feeling sure that he was a person 
of great consequence, bearing most important de- 
spatches, or else a criminal eager to elude justice. 

hen he reached the inn, finding the room where 
the Jesuits had been unoccupied, he inquired of the 
woman who kept the house what had become of 
the good company he had left there. 

‘O sir!’ said she, ‘I am sorry to tell you, but 
they are up-stairs rtmanteau.’ 

What course to pursue, he could not determine. 
By water, he knew he could not escape; and in 
order to get through the gates, he must pass the 
guards, who, most probably, were prepared to inter- 
cept him. If it were practicable to secrete himself 
till it was dark, and attempt to scale the walls, 
he was unacquainted with their height ; and if 
detected, he was ruined. The dangers he had sur- 
mounted now aggravated the terror of his situation. 
After weathering the storm so long, to perish within 
sight of the desired haven was a distracting thought. 

hilst engaged in these sad reflections, he heard 
some company laughing and talking very loudly, 
and listening at the door, he found them to ma 
ing English. He rushed into the room, and recog- 
nising Lord Baltimore, whom he had seen at Rome, 
desired the favour of a word with him in private. 
The surprise occasioned by his sudden appearance, 
with one pistol cocked in his hand and another in 
his sleeve, was increased by Mr Bower's request, 
accompanied by his determined air. Lord Balti- 
more 5 arene him to lay down his pistols, which he 
did, begging pardon for not having done so before. 
On being informed whom he was, Lord Baltimore 
proposed to the ng that they should rise up, 
and taking him in the midst of them, try to cover 
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him till they could get to his Lordship’s boat. 
The scheme succeeded: the boat was near; they got 
to it unobserved, and rowed about two miles to 
where the yacht lay, in which they had come for 
an excursion. The wind being fair, they soon 
reached Dover, where he was safely landed, on the 
1lth July 1732. 

A long time afterwards, being with the same 
Lord Baltimore at Greenwich, a message came to 
him that some gentlemen wished to speak with 
him at a house close by the water-side, where was 
a passage into the river from a summer-house in 
the garden. Lord Baltimore asked who could 
want him, and recommended Bower not to go. 
But he, not wishing to be thought afraid, deter- 
mined to investigate the matter. Two armed serv- 
ants, however, attended him ; but when he and 
his guard reached the house, no one there would 
own to having sent for him. 

The hero of the above story afterwards procured 
an appointment as keeper of Queen Caroline’s 
library, and died in 1766, aged eighty. 


JOHN OSWALD. 


Scepticism is sometimes carried to ridiculous 
lengths. There are people who will scarcely believe 
anything. Full of whims, they think themselves 
wonderfully clever in rejecting truths in which 
others put perfect faith. At best, they have 
their doubts. Early in the last century, there were 
persons who insisted that Ramsay was not the 
author of the Gentle Shepherd, and that Thomson 
was not the writer of the Seasons. We are old 
enough to remember the plausible arguments 
employed to shew that Walter Scott was not the 
Great Unknown—that the true Great Unknown 
was Scott’s brother, living somewhere about 
Quebec. 

This species of perverse eccentricity of disbelief 
has been curiously demonstrated in assertions that 
the poor boy Louis XVII. did not die in confine- 
ment, as all historians agree he did, but that a dead 
child was substituted for him in the prison, and 
that the little prince was smuggled away to the 
United States, where he lived to be an old, ill-used 
man, kept out of his rights as legitimate heir to 
the throne of France. The droll thing is, that 
the most incredulous people are not uncommonly 
the most credulous. ey will not believe histor- 
ical evidence, but they will accept legends or fancies 
as true, which the world at large only laughs at. 
Perhaps they fall a prey to self-esteem. Fixed in 
some odd opinion which they have happened to 
form, it is cherished till it grows into a reality, 
out of which nothing will shake them ; because to 
relinquish it would be a confession of weakness. 
They will rather stand alone in an argument, than 
acknowledge defeat. Derision only makes them 
cling more firmly to their ridiculous theory. 

Scotland has the honour of having produced a 
fine specimen of one of these argumentative 
doubters and self-deceived theorists. An account 
of him is given in a paper written by Dr Robert 
Chambers, as far back as 1825, and sent by him 
to Mr Constable, publisher, with a view to being 
handed to Sir Walter Scott. The paper has only 
now come to light, being kindly transmitted to us 
by Mr Thomas Constable. We give it entire as 
a curiosity. 

A person named Dr William T——n, a Scotsman 


and book-maker by profession in London, — 
a work, in which, by a long deduction of circum- 
stances, he attempted to prove that Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s real name was John Oswald, and that 
he was the son of a jeweller in Edinburgh. This 
Oswald was a person who had left his native 
country about twenty years before, and engaged him- 
self latterly as a soldier in the army of the French 
Republic, in which it was known in Scotland that 
he had attained some command. He was a man of 
great courage and enterprise, and an enthusiastic 
admirer of Ossian’s Poems—all which Bonaparte 
was known to be. Upon this slender foundation, 
the doctor contrived to raise a vast superstructure 
of argument and conjecture, which might have 
made an impression on, and staggered the belief of 
many persons in this country, where the real his- 
tory of Bonaparte and his family was then very 
imperfectly known. But he was prevailed upon 
not to publish it, and it was accordingly suppressed. 
The person who told this anecdote to my informant, 
knew Dr T. personally, and had heard him read the 
book. He had also mentioned the matter to the 
celebrated General Paoli, in whose company he 
happened to dine the same day. The general was 
much amused with the circumstance, but mentioned 
that he himself could completely disprove the 
doctor’s theory, as he was Bonaparte’s godfather, 
and held him in his arms at the baptismal font. 
This Bonaparte of Dr T.’s was the son of a 
goldsmith or jeweller in the Parliament Square 
of Edinburgh, and received a ‘good education. 
While yet young, he enlisted in the 18th or 
Royal Irish Regiment, in which corps he soon 
afterwards attained the rank of sergeant. When 
quartered at Deal, he married a native of that 
place, with whom he got as much money as 
enabled him to ey his discharge and purchase 
an ensigncy in the 42d Regiment, then in America, 
but which corps he never joined. In 1780, when 
the 2d Batt. was raised, he procured a lieutenancy in 
that body, and went out to India. On the passage 
out, in 1781, when Commodore Johnston’s squadron 
lay at anchor in Prya Bay, he fought a duel with 
the officer commanding the two companies in the 
transport, in which he was not the aggressor. They 
fired two rounds, without bloodshed. His finances 
not permitting him to join the mess on board the 
transport, he lived upon the same rations that were 
served out to the soldiers, The greater = of his 
time was devoted to the study of the Latin and 
Greek languages, particularly of the latter. These 
classical pursuits inspired him with a decided love 
for the republican form of government, which 
swayed him in all the future transactions of his 
life. He sold out before the battalion was engaged 
in actual service. During the short period of his 
residence in India, he conformed to the religious 
observances of the Gentoos—abstaining from animal 
food, regularly performing his ablutions, and anoint- 
ing his body with oil. He afterwards returned 
overland to London, where, it is believed, he 
chiefly supported himself by his pen. He wrote 
both prose and poetry. Ina production entitled 
Rana Evangelica, or the Frogs turned Methodists, 
he displayed no great respect for the Christian 
religion. His religious principles had been always 
loose. It is also said that, though theoretically fond 
of liberty and equality, he was in reality arbitrary 
and tyrannical; which was strikingly evinced 
upon one occasion, when his treatment of the 
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soldiers whom he commanded as an adjutant 
nearly excited a mutiny. 

Upon the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
the events and motives of which keenly interested 
him, he repaired to France, and there obtained the 
command of a regiment in the service of the Con- 
vention. But his career was not long or successful ; 
for, either in the Vendean or the Chouan war, he 
was killed at the head of his regiment, along with 
two of his sons, who, in the true spirit of the period, 
served as drummers under the command of their 
father. 


FOG-SIGNALS AT SEA. 


A RECENTLY published parliamentary paper fur- 
nishes some interesting details concerning a matter 
which is just now attracting much public atten- 
tion. The deplorable wreck of the Atlantic ocean 
steamer, savdving a more terrible sacrifice of 
human life than was ever before known in any 
one merchant or emigrant ship, and which has 
had few parallels, even in ships of war, gives to 
landsmen as well as to mariners an earnest desire 
to know what are the available means for ascer- 
taining when a ship is near a dangerous coast, at 
times when fog renders lighthouses or sea-lights 
invisible, except at short distances. On our own 
shores lighthouses are now tolerably abundant, and 
if a captain or a pilot is sufficiently experienced to 
know the characteristics of one light from another, 
he may be sure of his whereabouts so long as the 
light itself is visible to him. 

The latest official accounts shew that there are 
91 lighthouses and lightships on the south coast of 
England, 85 on the east coast, and 98 on the west 
ome on the coast of Wales ; 67 on the east coast of 
Scotland, 53 on the west coast and the Hebrides, and 
15 on the Orkneys, &c.; 12 on the Isle of Man, 
and 93 on the Irish coast: making a total of 514. 
There are public establishments under the manage- 
ment of the Trinity House (England and Wales), 
the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses (Scot- 
land), and the Ballast Board of Dublin (Ireland) : 
besides the harbour and dock lights belonging to 
corporations, trustees, and joint-stock companies. 
We have, of course, no power to compel foreign 
governments to provide such guides to the mariner 
on their own coasts ; a few are better, many worse, 
than our own; but the British and Irish light- 
houses, taken collectively, are certainly not un- 
worthy of the nation. 

This, however, is not the immediate point. We 
are treating, not of the state of matters on a clear 
night, when the brilliant light can be seen ten, 
twenty, or even thirty miles off, but of days and 
nights of fog and murky rain, when the light and 
the lighthouse, the coast and the breakers, are 
alike shrouded from view. Then it is that mariners 
are led to inquire whether the power of sound can 
be brought in aid of the sense of sight. Itis now 
known that this can be done; and attention is 
being more and more bestowed upon such an 
auxiliary. 

A bell is the most readily suggested of all sound- 
producing instruments’ for such a purpose ; being 
easily provided and easily struck or sounded. The 
Bell Rock lighthouse retains in its name a memento 
of the early use of such an aid to mariners. There 
are fog-bells at various places on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, differing greatly in weight of 


metal and power of sound. Some give a continuous 
slow stroke, some a continuous quick stroke ; while 
the others (especially those worked by machinery) 
display such diversity, that mariners can distinguish 
one from another—‘ eight strokes in a minute,’ ‘one 
stroke every five seconds,’ ‘ six strokes in a minute,’ 
‘forty-eight strokes in a minute,’ ‘ four strokes in a 
minute,’ ‘ four strokes every alternate half-minute,’ 
‘three quick strokes every quarter of a minute,’ 
‘five quick strokes every half-minute,’ ‘two quick 
strokes every quarter of a minute,’ &c. Some of 
these bells have been rather costly to provide, 
reey on account of their size, partly owing to the 

ifficult sites which they occupy. In most cases, 
the bell is suspended from the gallery that runs 
round the lighthouse near the top ; and instances 
have been known, during a raging storm, in 
which the waves have rushed up outside the 
masonry of the lighthouse, attacked the bell, and 
dislodged it from its fastenings. The more pon- 
derous bells would be too weighty to be safely 
suspended from such a gallery; usually small 
bells are employed at the rock lighthouses, re- 
serving the heavier kinds for the coast structures, 
where there are more facilities for secure framing 
and suspension. The larger the bell the fuller the 
sound, and the greater the distance to which it can 
be carried ; but, unfortunately, when the wind blows 
strongly towards the land, bells cannot be heard very 
far out at sea; they become nearly useless just at 
the time when their services are most needed—on 
approaching what mariners call a ‘ lee-shore’ in 
foggy weather. 

A gong is a sort of brother to the bell; and 
mariners have not been left unacquainted with 
the usefulness of its sound at times and places of 
danger. Of the thirty-nine light-vessels around 
the English and Welsh coast, thirty-six are fur- 
nished with fog-gongs. These gongs vary from 
twenty-one to twenty-four inches in diameter ; 
they are sounded by hand in foggy weather, with 
no special kind of stroke, seeing that the peculiar 
sound is at once distinguished from that of any 
bell. Periodical supplies of gongs (they are really 
Chinese) are obtained from Hong-kong, to replace 
those cracked or worn out; they cost about four 
guineas each, eo included. Sometimes they 
can be repaired when cracked, by cutting out the 
damaged portion, and putting in a néw piece of 
similar metal (about four parts copper to one of 
tin). 

A gun, it is well known, furnishes a signal of 
distress ; the ‘ Minute-gun at Sea’ has not only 
been sung by favourite tenors for two or three 
generations, but has been heard in reality with 
painful interest by many of us. A fog-gun is, how- 
ever, a somewhat different thing ; it is provided 
at a few lighthouses on dangerous spots as a per- 
manent apparatus, to be employed when necessary, 
by persons who are not themselves in peril, but as 
a warning to ships coming dangerously near. An 
18-pounder gun, mounted on Flamborough Head 
Lighthouse, is fired off every quarter of an hour in 
foggy weather ; a second, of a similar kind, is at 
Lundy Island; while a third, at the South Stack of 
Holyhead, is fired every half-hour in fog, or every 

uarter when the mail-packets are due ; it costs 
ions L.250 to L.350 a year to supply the where- 
withal for firing off these guns. The gun at Flam- 
borough Head was substituted for a bell in 1861, 
the height being too great to permit the bell to 
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be heard well out at sea. At Rathlin, off the coast 
of Antrim in Ireland, there is a gun’ which fires 
every twenty minutes during foggy weather, An 
opinion prevails that a fog-gun should fire more 
uently than at present, seeing that a ship 
might run into peril during this silent 
interval of fifteen, twenty, or thirty minutes. 

The fog-whistle is the most powerful signal yet 
invented. A 
tense violence against the edge of a sort of whistle, 
and produces a piercing shriek, surprisingly loud 
compared with the size of the whistle itself. Of 
this species of signal, a number have been erected 
on the Atlantic coast of North America, more par- 
ticularly in the Bay of Fundy, which is liable to 
heavy fogs; and we know of at least one that has 
been established on the Cumbrae Island, mouth of 
the Firth of Clyde, by the Clyde Commissioners. 
As steam must be kept up, the process of whist- 
ling is costly, but nothing more effective as a 
warning in the case ef dense fogs has ever been 
invented. The only difficulty for the mariner is to 
know from what point the whistle is sounding, for 
he can see nothing. His only resource in such 
cases is to turn his head first one way and then 
another, shutting one of his ears, so as, if possible, 
to discover in which direction the sound is 
strongest. 

A siren or is employed in some of the 
American lighthouses; though we cannot find 
evidence that there are yet any fog-sirens in use 
in England. It is a kind of metal box or cham- 
ber, pierced with holes in a peculiar way, and 
having a disc which rotates with — rapidity ; 
high-pressure steam is driven violently through 
the small holes, producing a penetrating shrill 
sound, audible at a considerable distance. It is 
obvious that the fog-siren acts nearly on the same 
acoustic principle as the fog-whistle. 

A horn or trumpet does this sound more loudly 
than a whistle ? inions differ on the question. 
Some give the verdict one way, some the other. 
There is reason to believe that both may be 
right; that, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
the brazen baritone of a horn will penetrate 
farther than the shrill treble of a whistle; while 
opposite results will be obtained under different 
atmospheric conditions. Be this as it may, fog- 
horns are coming observably into favour. In 1863, 
a fog-horn was substituted for a bell at Dungeness 
Lighthouse, as an experiment; it was called 
‘ Daboll’s Fog-horn, third-class, worked by a caloric 
engine.” The mouth of the horn was made to 
traverse an arc of 210 degrees seaward, so as to 

int in every direction within these limits (N.E. 
by E.4 Eto . 4. N. and vice versé) once in each 
minute ; each blast of the horn lasted five seconds, 
with an interval of fifteen seconds between one 
blast and the next. The Trinity House spent 
1.536 on this horn, which in 1865 was considerably 

d by an accidental fire ; and they availed 
themselves of the opportunity to exchange it for 
one of the second-class, a larger and more powerful 
instrument, at a cost of L.1576, including necessary 
new buildings. The result was so favourable as 
to lead to further extensions of the system. In 
1868, St Catherine’s Lighthouse, Isle of Wight, 
was provided with a fog-horn, which, with dupli- 


cated apparatus and necessary buildings, cost no 


less than L.2175. The source of power, and the 
duration and intervals of the blasts, were like those 


gush of steam is driven with in- | directed 


at Dungeness ; but the mouth of the horn traversed 
an arc of 215 degrees instead of 210. New 
light-vessel, off the Norfolk coast, was farnishel 
in 1869 with the third-class horn which had been 
removed from Dungeness. Souter Point Light- 
house, on the Yorkshire coast, an unusually fine 
and lofty structure, finished in 1870, is provided 
with a double fog-horn, having their mouths so 
i as to cover an arc of 180 degrees; the 
horns rotate by steam-power; while the blasts, 
one every forty-five seconds, are produced by com- 
pressed air conveyed through a tube 118 

from the engine-house to the edge of the cliff. 
This horn is on Holmes’s plan; and so is that 
which was set up in the Seven Stones light-vessel, 
off the Isle of Wight, in 1871, in substitution for 
a gong; it blows a blast every ten seconds, and is 
so arranged that the mouth is always turned to 
windward, in whatever direction the wind may be. 
Lastly, at the Owers light-vessel, in the English 
Channel, there has recently been set up, or will 
be shortly, a similar horn. All the fog-horns u 
to the present time adopted on our coasts, wit 
the exception of the Souter Point, are worked by 
caloric engines. 

The history of these fog-horns is interesting. 
They were long used for special purposes both on 
land and on sea; but as no machinery was employed 
to blow them, they emitted a sound too feeble to 
be heard at any great distance. After one or two 
abortive attempts to use machinery, Mr Daboll, an 
American ——. contrived the horn known by 
his name. It was first experimentally used at 
Rhode Island : the air was compressed by pumps 
worked by horse-power ; and this compressed air 

roduced the blast in the horn ; the sound was 

eard at a distance of two or three miles during 
a strong cross wind. Mr Daboll made many 
improvements in subsequent years; and his 
fog-horns are numerous along the American coast. 

So important is this subject of fog-signals now 
regarded, that a committee of the Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity House was appointed to visit America 
in the autumn of 1872, to examine all the 
varieties used in that country. Sir Frederick 
Arrow, Captain Sydney Webb, and Mr Price 
Edwards formed the members of the committee. 
They heard the fog-gun at Belle Isle, at a distance 
of five or six miles. In the Manicouagan light- 
vessel, on the river St Lawrence, they examined a 
steam-whistle of which the cup or bell was ten 
inches diameter by eighteen inches high ; its 
sound was clear and good at six miles’ distance, and 
did not cease to be audible until a twelve-mile 
run had been made. In another light-vessel on 
the St Lawrence, they examined a fog-whistle, 
which in one winter sounded ten seconds in each 
minute six days uninterruptedly, so dense and con- 
tinuous was the fog: this whistle could be heard 
at distances varying from six to nine miles, accord- 
ing to the direction and force of the wind. A 
Daboll horn in Long Island Sound had made 
itself heard, the committee learned, to a distance 
of no less than, fifteen miles, when the wind was 
ina icular quarter. The committee, summing 
up the results obtained or ascertained by them, 
say: ‘The necessities of the American coast have 
caused the authorities to pay particular atten- 
tion to their system of fog-signals. ‘The bell, 
as with us, is generally applied only in places 
where other signals cannot be conveniently used, 
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or for supplementing another kind of signal 
either not in readiness or out of order. e 
most powerful signals in use next to the gun are 
the horn and the whistle. The whistle, worked by 
steam, is of the ordinary shape used in England ; 
but is arranged to give a hoarse low-pitched blast, 
instead of a shrill one. . . . The Daboll is 
considered to have the advantage in safety, sim- 
plicity of management, and economy of working ; 
its primary cost is admittedly larger, but its 
working expenses (for compressed air) far less than 
the whistle.’ In the coasting-trade of America, 
fog-signals are as much relied upon as lights and 
beacons. The Fall River, Newport, and New 
York boats, those also on the route between Port- 
land and Halifax, or St John’s and the Bay of 
Fundy, rarely, if ever, allow fog to hinder them, 
and are seldom much behind time: this is effected 
solely by the aid of fog-signals. 

From all we have stated, fog-signals, operating 
by sounds, are of prodigious importance to navi- 
gators on coasts liable to dense mists, where no 
light-signals, from even the most powerful light- 
houses, are visible. Those who have crossed the 
British Channel between Dover and Calais at 
— when a dense fog has set in, rendering the 
lights of Calais harbour nugatory, will fully 
appreciate the importance of establishing some 
such fog-signals as we have imperfectly endeav- 
oured to describe. 


; THE PAGE AT COURT. 

THE ape pf of a gentleman who, having lived 
to the year of grace 1835, ‘cannot fancy that any 
sovereign exists who does not shudder at the very 
name of es unless he has the will and 
power to rule their resolutions, and repress, if neces- 
sary, their extravagance by the point of the bayonet, 
should itself be an interesting study, independently 
of any other attractions. Where could he have 
lived, and what could he have done, in this nine- 
teenth century, to have imbibed and retained such 
unique opinions, are the questions that naturally 
suggest themselves. And the answer, even when 
we have it, scarcely accounts for the phenom- 
enon. Charles-Alexander-Francis-Felix, Count 
d@'Hézecques of France, was born in 1774, at the 
castle of Radinghem in Artois; and through his 
family connection, the Duke de Villequier, gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to Louis XVI. was ad- 
mitted among the pages of that monarch at the age 
of twelve years. It is the history of his pagedom 
which he relates, aud which Miss Yonge, the well- 
known authoress, has done into English* with a 
characteristic a of her subject. It is im- 
possible that the count could have found a more 
sympathetic editor in these degenerate days. It is 
evidently with pain that she finds herself occasion- 
ally compelled to apologise for his moral anachron- 
isms; his Uriah Heepish subserviencies to the 
very name of king; his admiration of the lacker 
é ilding that surrounded his court-life; and 
indeed she has even the cou to speak of him 
in her own preface as one who, ‘may be, had 
a true instinct as to what was good for himself 
and his nation’ If this be so, ‘ Heaven help the 


* Recollections of a Page at the Court of Louis XVI. 
Edited from the French Charlotte M. Yonge, author 
of the Heir of Redclyffe. Hurst and Blackett. 


French, we should exclaim, without, however, 
having much confidence that Heaven would. There 
is a certain touch of pathos in the apology with 
which the count himself favours us bor escrib- 
ing the times when all men—that is, all the men 
of his own small but brilliant world—thought as 
he did, but which are never to return again. 

‘Nearly all Frenchmen,’ he says, ‘at least once 
in their lives, desired to be witnesses of the state- 
liness of the court and the splendour of Versailles, 
and returned home, ee at having received 
some — the brightness that reigned in that 
magic abode. Every one had more or less of 
stories to tell, but now all is gone” Then he adds, 
with a sycophancy that is touching, too, in its way, 
for he is writing in the calmness of middle age, and 
really believes his own phrases: ‘ Foreign princes 
came thither from all lands, not so much to admire 
the magnificence, which was even then upon the 
wane, as to obtain a personal knowledge of —_ 
goodness, and the sweet majesty of his comrade.’ Like 
our own last of the Georges, Louis was stout, but 
his stoutness, ‘far from being an injury to his 
appearance, gave him dignity of carriage.’ At the 
same time, our author naively avers, that when on 
foot he did not look quite so majestic, ‘having an 
—— wabble, like all the rest of his family, 
and this was enough to gain him the bad opinion 
of some empty men, who, in this vaunted age of 
light and wisdom, persisted in judging of their 
sovereigns by the outside, and neglecting the quali- 
ties of the mind.’ What seems really true, though 
contrary to what has hitherto been stated, is, that the 
king, though by no means a thinker, was a great 
reader ; while his passion for the chase was such, 
that he would fatigue himself at it until those who 
beheld him, and had that notion of his being given 
to drink in their heads, which was so common a 
scandal, ‘thought him excessively drunk.’ As to 
his always being at his blacksmith’s work, ‘this 
new had graver occupations, and besides, adds 

is biographer, shewing, for the first time, that he 
can be something else than eulogistic, ‘the works 
that came from his hands did not shew much apti- 
tude or practice’ Of the earnest religious prin- 
ciples of this monarch, we read much, without, 
however, perceiving the least proof of them, except 
in the unexpected form of a certain humility, of the 
genuineness of which our readers shall judge for 
themselves. 

Louis did not fail to attend once a year at Notre- 
Dame, to fulfil the duty of Easter Communion, 
which was always on Easter-Monday at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and this he did in a carriage 
which was drawn by two, instead of, as usual, half. 
a-dozen horses. ‘Two gigantic Frisians were used, 
that plunged at the reins that held them, and, for 
more security, were led by a groom with a halter 
at each side, though they had to draw the very 
heavy carriage with a number of ns in it, 
These horses were only used on ter- Monday 
and on Corpus-Christi Day, and at other times the 
only went out for exercise. There were five, all 
black, at the small stable, intended for the carriage 
to match. Their names were appropriate to their 
strength. One was called the Elephant, another 
Samson, a third the Giant, and so on. When the 
carriage started, two pages of the chamber, and 
two of the stable, took post between the driver and 
the body of the carriage, with their faces to- 
wards the latter, standing on one foot on a little 
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plate on the spring called “ page-carrier.” Twelve 
pages of the great stable were perched behind; and 
they, with the company inside the carriage, made 
from twenty to twenty-five persons whom these 
horses had to draw.’ 

On Maundy-Thursday, ‘a ceremony, hallowed 
by ancient custom and the Divine example, offered 
a very touching spectacle, by the contrast of power 
with humility in the master serving his subjects’ 
Twelve little children were ranged in the great hall 


of the Body-guard, as fresh as the enormous | b 


bouquets of choice flowers they bore. These were 
selected ‘with much care, not from among the 
poor, but from among the townsfolk of Versailles ; 
and doctors attended to their health and cleanli- 
ness some time before the ceremony. After service 
and a sermon, each child held its right foot over a 
basin of silver-gilt held by a chaplain ; the Count 
d’Artois poured a little water over it ; Monsieur 
(as the king's brother was called) wiped it with the 
three ells of fine cloth that hung round each 
child’s neck ; and the king kissed the foot. With 
this travesty of ‘the Divine example, and with 
the two-horse coach, our author seems as per- 
fectly satisfied as though he had never heard of 
the pride that apes humility. His simplicity, 
indeed, renders many things merely humorous 
which would otherwise be fulsome. ‘It has been 
ascertained,’ he says, ‘that most of the king's 
speeches, especially those considered the most 
notable, were prepared by himself; among them 
his famous declaration before leaving Paris, a 
work remarkable for accuracy and logic. Again, 
he it was that gave M. de la Perouse, the famous 
navigator, the final sailing orders, with clear and 
sound recommendations that astonished him, 

This king’s last words, delivered, it must be 
confessed, under very terrible circumstances and 
as became a king—for, like his royal brethren in 
misfortune, ,the Stuarts, he knew how to die, 
though not how to reign—were these: ‘From 
heaven above Louis XVI. forgives his wrongs, 
and watches over the success of France ;’ and 
of them our author gravely observes: ‘To this 
aspiration France doubtless owes her glory and 
success,’ 

It is very curious that, with the exception of 
his royal master and of the queen, our page has 
very little to say in favour of anybody at court ; 
and though he praises the Duc de Bourbon for his 
duel with the Count d’Artois, on account of an 
insult offered to his duchess, he adds severely : 
‘Perhaps this was the only occasion that any of 
the princes gave proof of conjugal respect. Indeed, 
the Duke’ ot Orleans’—and he was the worst of 
them all—‘ was the only one that openly separated 
from his wife.’ 

Of Marie Antoinette our author gives us many 
interesting particulars. When he first came to 
Versailles, she was in her thirty-first year, and in 
the full splendour of her beauty. She was, in the 
words of Fenelon, ‘a head taller than all the ladies 
of her court, like a fine oak in the forest rising 
over the surrounding trees. It seems she 
adopted about that time ‘a rather haughty 
bearing to confound the audacious slanderers 
who tried to include her in a certain hate- 
ful accusation’—namely, the scandal of the 
Diamond Necklace. All such stories, and they were 
many, our author attributes—and probably with 
justice—to the ‘inventions of wicked spite ;’ and 


certainly the spite stopped at nothing. The Car- 
dinal de Rohan’s friends even dared to issue louis- 
dors from the mint at Strasburg, ‘in which the 
king’s head had a little protuberance upon the fore- 
head, as if to liken him to duped husbands.’ The 
fact is, though a tender mother and a faithful 
wife, the queen’s beauty and attractions were 
such as to command devoted admirers of a 
chivalrous sort, such as our own Edmund 
Burke, and their admiration was misconstrued 
her enemies. The count gives us a 
curious example of this kind of passion. ‘The 
beauty and attractiveness of the queen had made a 
deep impression on the mind of an old member of 
the Parliament of Bordeaux, whose name was 
M. de Castelnau. All his good sense could not 
restrain him from an affection that was the more 
astonishing as he was no longer young; and he 
quite lost his.head. All his happiness lay in get- 
ting sight of the ae, and he spent his life in the 
gallery at Versailles, always alone, and reckoning 
the moments when he might meet her as she passed. 
He was very regular in attendance at her mass, and 
no doubt prayer was not his only occupation there ; 
on getting out of the chapel, he ran to be in 
time to see her enter her rooms. If he heard her 
carriages, he was at the foot of the stairs. He was 
not to be repulsed by the worst weather, and the 
sharpest frost could not repress his desire of gazing 
on the object of his love. He was melancholy and 
silent, and would very seldom open out. However, 
I have conversed with him several times, and if 
we chanced to speak of the queen, he would make 
a simple and respectful eulogium on her, and no 
more. When I went away, he was still at Paris, 
not failing to have taken up his quarters there 
when the court left Versailles. I know not what 
became of him, but several people have told me 
that he was involved in the massacres of the 10th 
of August ; this seems not unlikely to me, for his 

sion and his habits must have led him to the 
Tuileries, and kept him there.’ 

Of the people about the court, of whom the 
histories give but a general view, our author 
gives us some charming details. As page of the 
chamber, he was under the orders of Marshal de 
Richelieu, ‘the constant favourite of kings for 
three reigns ;’ and at the time of his introduc- 
tion to him, this remarkable courtier, at the age 
of eighty, had just taken to himself, as his third 
wife, the beautiful Madame de Roth. The 
time had long gone by when he was wont to be fed 
with sugar-plums by Madame de Maintenon, and 
when none of the beauties of the court of the grand 
monarque could resist him, but he was ‘still as 
much pleased with the reputation for gallantry as 
with the reality.’ His baths of milk at Bordeaux 
were objected to, because there was an uneasy notion 
in that good town that the milk was sold afterwards, 
but he must have been a popular governor in that 
province by reason of his lavish magnificence. He 
was wont to make his progresses with horses shod 
with silver shoes slightly attached with nails, and |}. 
his servants were forbidden to pick up any that fell 
off. At eighteen this Nestor of the court had been 
sent to the Bastille because he would not live with 
his pretty wife, Mademoiselle de Noailles ; he had 
the blue ribbon at thirty-three ; was Marshal of 
France at fifty-two, and died at ninety-three. 

Our count beheld Madame du Barry too, a still 
more striking relic of the past, though of a later past. 
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After Louis XV.’s death she was permitted to re- 
tain her wealth, with which she was very generous 
to the poor, of which trait our author has a curious 
observation to make : ‘ Madame du Barry was much 
beloved at Luciennes,’ he says, ‘and did a great 
deal of good there, kindness of heart being one of 
the most common qualities of the class of persons 
from whom she had arisen? It would really 
appear, that finding only heartlessness in the profli- 
gate nobility by whom he was surrounded, he had set 
up that as a virtue, and its contrary as a weakness 
peculiar to the lower orders—like beer-drinking 
or skittle-playing. Yet, without doubt, had he 
been a page to the preceding Louis, over whom 
this low-born lady reigned, he would have seen in 
her a thousand excellencies, and nothing derogatory 
to humanity in that Duke de Gesvres, who found 
an advantage in his personal deformity, since it 
enabled him to call himself Madame’s monkey. 

Interesting, however, as are our author's por- 
traits of eminent characters, the chief attraction of 
his book lies in its curious and detailed description 
of the customs and etiquette of the court of 
Versailles. When the count arrived there, at the 
tender age of twelve, he found no less than one 
hundred and fifty-seven other pages, besides those 
of the princes of the blood, who resided at Paris. 
At first, he was placed among those of the king’s 
chamber ; of these there were eight, and they had 
two governors and a tutor to direct their studies, 
To obtain this post, it was necessary to prove at 
least two hundred years of direct noble descent, 
and to have an allowance of at least six hundred 
livres for minor expenses. Clothing, food, and 
masters were provided by the court. The first was 
no light matter, for one dress alone of a page of 
the chamber cost fifteen hundred livres ; being of 
crimson velvet with gold embroidery on all the 
seams, The hat was trimmed with a feather and a 
head-piece of point-d’Espagne. The undress suit 
was of scarlet cloth with gold and silver lace. 
Their duties consisted of attending the grand levée 
of the king, going to mass with him, lighting him 
on ss late—as he often did—from hunting, 
and giving him his slippers when he went to bed. 
The count admits that it was ‘ unique’ to make 
children sit up till three or four in the morning 
to hand slippers, but adds, on the other hand, that 
4 if relaxation had been allowed, for special reasons, 
‘we should soon have seen the disappearance of all 
the majesty that should surround the throne’ 
Sometimes one is almost tempted to believe that 
Felix Count d’Hézecques is laughing in his highly 
ornamented sleeve. 

After four years—that is, when he was six- 
teen—our page was shifted to the Great Stables, 
where he found forty-nine companions. Curi- 
ously enough, the social discipline here (for of 
moral discipline there was none) seems to have 
been exactly that of our public schools. There was 
even an institution, quite unknown in other French 
establishments for youth, analogous to Fagging. 
Nay, they emulated the customs of British youth 
so far as to have ‘Tundings,’ such as are in vogue 
at Winchester,* and the ordeals the new boys had 


* The parallel is absolutely complete, for this cruel 
punishment was inflicted upon youngsters who termed 
the passages, refectories, classes, &c. by their usual 
names, and not by the nicknames by which they were 
known among these pages of tht stake, 


to go through were brutal even to savageness. M. 
de Bigne, who had been a page fifty years ago, still 
had, in our author's time, the print of a red-hot 
spur with which he had been branded. Tender- 
ness of heart was a weakness doubtless only of 
vulgar boys, as it was of vulgar women like M. 
du Barry. ‘The authority of the elders over the new 
ones made it a kind of oligarchy ; but the harshness 
of this authority, the profound submission required 
to be shewn, made it approach to a despotism, and 
with the license that reigned among the members 
of this young society, and the slight respect they 
possessed for the governor, gave it the appearance 
of a republic, if not of complete anarchy. It was 
a bad thing,’ adds our author naivély, ‘for every 
one who went there without a taste for self-instruc- 
tion.’ 

In point of fact, the manners and morals of the 
pages were very much what Dr Johnson described 
those of Lord Chesterfield’s to be. They had superb 
lodgings, and were magnificently dressed ; whether 
the gold-lace of the pockets went across or upright, 
marking the difference of the great and lesser stables. 
Two of them always went before each of the prin- 
cesses when they went out, with a third, covered 
with lace, and who was called surtout, to bear the 
train of the dress. ‘When the king went out shoot- 
ing, all the surtouts had to be at the meet. They 
took off their coats, and put on little vests of blue 
drill, and leather gaiters, and each bearing a gun, 
they kept behind the prince, who, after firing, 
took another gun, while the empty one was passed 
from hand to hand to the armourer to load. Mean- 
while, the first page had the game picked up, and 
kept an exact account in a little note-book ; and 
as soon as the sport was over, he went to the king’s 
study to take orders for its distribution. It may 
well be supposed that this was a very pleasant 
post ; rie the advantage of having a special 
work to do for the king, like a little minister, the 
first page got a good many for himself, as Louis 
XVI. every day that he went out killed some four 
or five hundred head. We also received a dozen 
bottles of champagne on these occasions.’ 

If the life of these young gentlemen at court was 
short, it was certainly a merry one; and when it 
was over, each had a right to choose a sub- 
lieutenancy in any corps he pleased: the leading 
pages of the king’s chamber, of the stables, and of 
the queen, were given a troop in the cavalry. Inthe 
Versailles riding-school, which was indeed their 
chief class-room, for they learned little else than 
riding, there were two hundred and forty superb 
horses: while those belonging to the king, and used 
in his personal service, amounted to no less than 
three thousand! Besides his body-pages, the king 
had eight ‘Guards of the Sleeve,’ chosen from the 
Scotch company of Body-guards, and without two 
of these he never moved. ‘Their orders were 
never for an instant to leave the king’s person ; 
and it might be said that nothing but the lid of 
the coffin could come between, for they had to 

lace him in it, and lower the corpse at St Denis,’ 
here were, besides, the gorgeous Body-guards, 
thirteen hundred in number; and the Hundred 
Swiss, in their antique costume of doublet and 
slashed breeches; and the Guards of the Gate, in 
gold and silver lace. And if all these splendid 
creatures knew nothing else, they knew to a nicety 
the distinctions of the courtiers, and at whose 
approach to carry arms only, and at whose to 
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carry arms and also stamp with the right heel 
twice, like a horse in a circus. And yet our count 
has occasion to observe that forms and ceremonies 
were sadly dying out in his time, and that only 
noblemen of the old style, such as the Marshal 
Biron, still bowed to the king’s bed when he was not 
in it: though even the most ‘ Americanised’ (as we 
should now say) of the courtiers would retreat to 
the wall when the king came towards them, ‘and 
when quite forced against it, would keep on shuffling 
their feet, in hopes of being fortunate enough to 
get a word from their sovereign’ It was only 
very great personages, indeed, who were allowed 
to address his majesty, and when they did so, they 
spoke of him in the third person: ‘ Has the king 
sport to-day? Has the king caught 

cold?’ remarks which seem also to have been a 
fair specimen of the style of conversation in vogue 
among these magnificent individuals. The king’s 
bed, to which sacred piece of furniture we have 
already alluded, was behind a high gilded balus- 
trade, ‘and called up a crowd of interesting and 
solemn memories, in connection, as the count 
explains, with Louis XIV. who died there, with 
Madame de Maintenon at his right hand, and the 
rinces sitting round them gathering moral lessons. 

e death-bed of Louis XV. (who was notorious] 
deserted by ‘was not, we read, ‘suc 
an imposing spectacle.’ 

Though sf some curious enough that, amid 
such surroundings, the kings of France could 
have endured its ce, they were wont to 
keep a memento mort in the shape of a dial with 
the hand fixed at the hour of the death of the 
last monarch. ‘No doubt the kings must, when 
alone, have often made conjectures as to where this 
solemn pointer would stand when they were gone.’ 
Louis XV. it seems, died at three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; and to this hour the clock therefore 
pointed in the days of our page. ‘I have found, 
says he, in after-years, ‘by writing to Versailles, 
that the hand is in the same position as when I 
went away.’ No finger marked the time when the 
head of Louis XVI. dropped into the fatal basket. 
Perhaps in the history of mankind there was never 
a more terrible contrast in the circumstances of any 
man than in those of that unhappy monarch, when 
he exchanged for his prison-chamber at the Temple 
all the pomp of Versailles. His getting up—the 
levée—was saluted as that of the sun by a Fire- 
worshipper ; to say that it was treated as a religious 
ceremony, would be—at least in the Court of Ver- 
sailles—to make light of it indeed. At half-past 
eleven, a servant appeared at the door of the famous 
Gilde Beuf, where all the courtiers were in waiting, 
and cried: ‘ Wardrobe, gentlemen.’ Then entered 
the princes of the blood and the great officers of the 
crown, to enjoy the sacred privilege of seeing the 
king put his shirt on. As his toilet proceeded, the 
less distinguished courtiers were admitted ; so that 
their rank could be detected by his state of 
deshabille. When he was quite dressed, everybody 
was admitted—that is, everybody who was any- 
body—‘even the humble author, shyly coming to 
offer a dedication.” Then the king entered the 
railing round the bed, and kneeling on a cushion, 
said a short prayer, with the clergy and chaplains 
around him, after which he mc 5 fe have his wig 


The going to bed was almost as fine, and our 
author, as page of the chamber, often witnessed 


it. The king said his prayers while the chaplain- 
in-waiting held a long taper stand of silver-gilt, 
which was afterwards handed—through the proper 
channels—to any nobleman his majesty wi to 
distinguish ; and this honour was appreciated be- 
yond — Marshal de Broglie, the conqueror 
of Bingen, when he failed to get it, ‘shewed by 
his blushes and disappointment 
and humiliation. Ifa prince of the blood was pres- 
ent, it was his happiness to put on the king’s night- 
shirt ; but previously to that ceremony, his majesty 
had an awkward habit of ‘letting his small-clothes 
fall down upon his heels, and then conversing for a 
long time.’ At last he would sit down in an arm- 
chair, and have his stockings pulled off by digni- 
taries appointed for that purpose, and two of his 
child-pages (very sleepy, we may be sure) advanced 
and put on his slippers. 
amiliarity with majesty never seems to have 
bred contempt for it, on the part of our page, 
even when it was most supremely ridiculous: 
and any one who, “3 not in opposition 
to it, dared to have self-respect when in its 
—— as Lafayette—excited his utmost 
orror. It was not only as a courtier, however, that 
he imbibed these views, but was ap tly born 
with them, as this little anecdote will shew. ‘On 
certain great festival days the consecrated bread 
was offered to the king and royal family. It was 
a very large piece of roll. Louis used to take his 
knife out of his pocket, cut off a piece, and give the 
rest to the pages of the chamber. Indeed, he very 
often did not take so much trouble, but bit a piece 
off the roll. On the day I was entered among the 
pages, I had the piece that bore the marks of the king’s 
teeth, and in my provincial rome | ate it reverentially? 
That consecrated bread should have a more sacred 
character, in our author’s eyes, from such a cir- 
cumstance, reveals no little of his character: it 
was certainly not a high one; but if the world had 
been searched for such a personage, it is probable 
that no better man could have been found to intro- 
duce us to the old court at Versailles than Felix 
Count d’Hézecques; the information could per- 
haps (though that is doubtful) have been given us 
with equal exactitude by others, but the sentiments 
could never have been so appropriate to the subject, 
or so completely illustrating it. 


HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
CHAPTER V.—A CHOICE OF STATION. 


At one end of the table in Costicle’s dining-room 
there is a consultation going on. Orlando sits 
bland and attentive ; Porkington is fluent and self- 
possessed, but a little nervous; Harry leans his 
head on his hands, scarcely paying much attention 
to the discussion. 

‘It wouldn’t be the slightest use to make such a 
claim upon me,’ said Porkington. ‘I tell you, at 
present a public recognition of Harry as my son is 
impossible ; it would damage my position with my 
family, and eventually Harry’s too ; whilst, if you 
leave the matter to arrange itself, I shall, of course, 
take care that his claim shall be eventually recog- 
nised. Let him come and share my home, my 
chambers ; there’s a set next mine vacant. I’ll 
introduce him to society—the circle of my friends, 
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where he will be received as an equal, and where 
he will gradually become acquainted with society. 
All that I have will go eventually to him ; but I 
may tell you that my means are not more than 
adequate to support my present position, and 
as I incidentally learn that our friend Harry is 
possessed of a nice little fortune, I propose that 
we share expenses.’ 

‘It would be more satisfactory if things could be 
put at once on their proper footing,’ observed Mr 
Costicle ; ‘but, as a temporary arrangement, I don’t 
see any objection to the course proposed.— What do 
you say, Harry, my boy ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mind,’ said Harry. “‘I suppose, if 
this gentleman is my father, it would be better 
that we should get to know one another a bit. 
He won’t keep me very strict, I suppose? But I 
should like to think the matter over, and consult a 
friend? 

‘By all means,’ said Porkington; ‘ think it well 
over. I can’t expect that my son should have the 
same feeling for me as if I’d done my duty better 
by the boy.’ 

‘Oh, don’t put yourself out about that. It’s 
made aman of me,anyhow. But somehow, I don’t 
know whether your kind of life will suit me—I 
am not used to polite life, you see.’ 

‘You know something about a horse; you can 
hold a gun straight; and you’ll find these accom- 
plishments serve you better than anything else in 
making your way amongst us. Any little peculiar- 
ities in speech or manner will be rather relished 
than otherwise by a class whose special delight is 
something new.’ 

‘Only, don’t you see,’ said Harry, ‘if they began 
making sport of me, it might be awkward: we Bush 
chaps have got a short way with us.’ 

*You’ll get on very well, my dear fellow: as long 
as you’re prepared to spend your money freely, 
you’ll find plenty of friends.’ 

‘ And now as to terms,’ said Harry: ‘ how much a 
year am I to put into the concern ?’ 

‘I calculate my present personal expenses at 
about fifteen hundreda year. Now, for two people, 
it wouldn’t be double ; let us then say two thous- 
and. Very well, for a thousand a year, I’ll under- 
take to pay all your household and personal 
expenses, except, of course, clothes, cabs, extra 
horses, and so on. My own two horses we can 
make use of in common. 

* It’s a good round sum,’ said Harry, ‘but I dare- 
say it’s worth it.’ 

‘Oh, I should think so, decidedly,’ said Costicle, 
‘if you desire that mode of life. I should have 
thought something more domestic would have 
suited you best,’ 

At that moment, Harry thought so too, but then 
he was such a sympathetic fellow, that he always at 
once became enamoured of any particular mode of 
life into which he was thrown. He’d have been 
charmed with the Shakers, and have thought for a 
time that theirs was the true cult, On the other 
hand, among the Mormons, he would probably 


wives. 

Now, thought he to himself, what sort of a life 
could be better than this present one? To marry 
Ellen, and find myself with a circle of nice, pleas- 


ant-spoken people about me. My means are | 


wealth in such a position as this, Why should I 
stray farther? My friendship for Sam has given 
me an interest in his sister, which I really think is 
ripening into affection. Why should I try any new 
worlds, when there is one here just ready to m 

hend, and such a pleasant, comfortable wor 

too! 
Yet his first disenchantment on this point was the 
dinner-party itself. For the first time since he had 
been among them, the Costicles had seemed out of 
form and tawdry: before Mr Porkington, they had 
been as ill at ease as a colony of sparrows before a 
hawk ; and that made him dissatisfied with them. 

Surely, however, Ellen was unchanged. She 
was just as natural and pledsant as ever. It was 
to her that Harry meant to go for advice; for 
Ellen had constituted herself, at his request, a kind 
of mentor over him. She was to teach him the 
manners of society and savoir faire. He would 
to her then whether she was willing to give 

im up, or whether, in fact, she wouldn’t take Fim 
in hand altogether. He was quite satisfied that it 
should be so. She was the only girl of education 
and refinement with whom he had ever come into 
immediate, contact, and she seemed to him a bein 
altogether charming A life wi 
such a creature would surely be as happy a lot as 
a man could wish for. 

With these ideas in his head, he made his way 
up to the drawing-room. Ellen was at the piano, 
carelessly running her fingers over the chords. 
Her mother was asleep in the arm-chair by the 
fireplace. Deputy Dibble and William were 
earnestly talking parish politics in a corner of the 
room. 

‘What have you done with your Right Honour- 
able friend ?’ said Ellen carelessly, as came 
up to the piano. 

‘ He’s with your father ; he’ll be up directly’ 

‘And are you going away to stay with him?’ 
said Ellen. 

‘That depends ’—— 

‘Oh !’ said Ellen, executing a thundering flourish 
on the piano. 

‘You don’t ask me on what?’ 

‘I will, if you please. What does it de 
upon 

‘Upon you, a good deal !’ 

‘Oh, said Ellen, with a slight my ‘you feel 
yourself in a state of pupilage still; but, pray, 
don’t ; I shall hand you over to a more competent 
instructor with pleasure.’ 

‘I wish you’d take me in hand altogether,’ said 
Harry in a low voice. 

Ellen hesitated a moment. Did he really mean 
anything, or was it mere badinage? She had been 
so accustomed to deal with people who said a 
good deal more than they meant, that she didn’t 
sufficiently estimate the importance of the words 
of a man who meant a good deal more than he 
said. Besides, she hadn’t made up her mind. 
She liked Harry very well; he was a novelty— 
something rather uncouth and bearish, perhaps, 
but, on the whole, much more of a man than most 
of those who frequented her father’s house. But 
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would he fit into her own circle of society ? and if 
not, had he the power of making for her any circle 
outside it? For the immediate effects of any de- 
claration on the part of Harry, and any acceptance 
of him 6n her own, struck her with more force than 
the remote. The inquiries of her friends—Who fs 
he? Where does he come from? What is his 
position ? and so on—how could they be answered ? 
—An Australian settler come back with a fortune. 
—But who’s son? and so on. Wouldn't all her 
friends set him down as a returned convict, or 
the son of one, if there were any hesitation about 
answering these questions! Altogether, it would be 
better to keep Harry at a distance, perhaps 
for a while. 

‘I couldn’t really undertake such a responsi- 
bility,’ she cried. 

*Couldn’t you, really ?’ said Harry earnestly. 

* Really I couldn't. 

‘Then I shall go and live with old Porkington, 
said Harry, turning away sulkily from the piano. 

‘What do you say to a round game, gentlemen?’ 
cried Mrs Costicle, who was a desperate gambler 
at heart, and would lose or win her seven-and- 
sixpence or so a night with the utmost eagerness. 
‘Vingt-un or Newmarket ?’ 

‘O yes,’ said Porkington, with good-humoured 
tolerance; ‘very glad for half an hour, Mrs 
Costicle’ 

‘Do you play for money ?” said Harry. 

‘Only sixpences—sixpence a dozen. Bless you, 
you couldn’t lose a sovereign if you tried’ 

‘Leave me out, please, said Harry; ‘I never 
play for money’ 

‘La!’ said Mrs Costicle, nettled, ‘how unsoci- 
able!’ 

*I made a promise once that I never would.’ 

‘A very good promise too, said Ellen, ‘That’s 
right, Mr Butt! 

‘Oh, he’s a prudent youth,’ said Costicle gaily. 
‘Did you never play for money, Master Harry ?’ 

‘I used to play once ; and, like a Chinaman, was 
never satisfied till I was regularly cleared out.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs Costicle sulkily, ‘ then our party’s 
spoilt ; it doesn’t matter at all.—I can’t bear such 
nonsense,’ she cried sotto voce. 


CHAPTER VI.—SMALL PEOPLE'S TROUBLES. 

‘It’s all over with us, Hemma!’ cried Budgeon, 
coming in and seating himself by the fireplace 
in the little sitting-room of the sexton’s house. 

‘What do you mean, Budgeon ?’ cried his wife, 
| and standing beside him. ‘ What’s hap- 
pened 

‘The mine’s all gone to smash. The shares 
ain’t worth a copper in the market.’ 

*O dear, that’s bad news, said Mrs Budgeon, 
ar the corner of her eyes with her apron. 
‘That ’s dreadful bad news. But don’t take on 
about it, William ; we’ve got a roof over our heads 
and a crust to eat, and that’s more than a good 
om poor creatures have.’ 

‘We shan’t have that long,’ cried Budgeon. ‘I 
expect the bailiffs in the house every minute. 

*O dear, William, what’s happened?’ cried Mrs 
Budgeon in blank consternation and dismay. 

‘Well, it’s a mess I’ve got into, that’s all. I 
backed Sam Copal’s bill for fifty pounds, and he 
can’t meet it! And I can’t now,’ 

‘Why didn’t I know of this before ?’ said Mrs 
Budgeon. 


‘Well, you see, I thought I should tide it over 
—and so I should, if it hadn’t been for the news 
about the mine. I1’d got a chap to promise to lend 
me the money on the shares, and then this story 
came up, and he turned round and wouldn’t let me 
have it. 

‘O dear, William, whatever shall we do ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ said Budgeon, staring 
steadfastly into the empty grate. ‘The work’us, 
I suppose. I shall get the sack from here, if the 
vestry comes to hear of it.’ 

Mrs Budgeon groaned, and wrung her hands. 

‘And you’re too old to go into service again; 
and so am I, for that matter ; and Sally too. Oh, 
whatever will become of us ?” 

‘What’s the use of crying and making ‘a fuss?’ 
said Budgeon surlily ; ‘that won’t help us.’ 

‘And sitting with your hands in your pocke 
staring at the fireplace, that won’t help us neither, 
retorted Mrs Budgeon. ‘O William, why weren't 
you open and straightforward, and then this 
wouldn't have happened ?” 

‘Yes, that’s right ; as if it wasn’t bad enough 
to bear without your nagging at me.’ 

‘ And to go putting your name to things that did 
no good to you, nor your wife and daughter. That 
comes of going to the King’s Head of a night, 
guzzling with a parcel of low fellows ; and your 
_ - child’s to suffer for it and for your Sam 

opal!’ 

‘Hold your tongue, woman, and don’t drive me 
mad with your clatter! Look here ; don’t go on 
kicking up a row, but just listen to reason. Can’t 
you think of anybody who'd help us in this 
mess 

‘Why don’t you go to the King’s Head and ask 
there !—they ’ve had plenty of your money.’ 

‘I won't go to the k ing’s Head ; you know that 
very well. Can’t you think of any of your old 
friends that would help us ?” 

a unless Mr Costicle would. Go and ask 
im. 

‘Not he; he’s as hard up as he can be. He’s 
been trying to get me a bit of time, but it’s no 
good. Think again.’ 


‘William, said Mrs Budgeon, after a pause, 


‘is it as bad as all that? Will the bailies be upon 


us ?” 

‘Yes ; I saw the sheriff’s officer just now, and 
all I could get from him was, that he wouldn’t put 
in till te-morrow,’ 

‘ And there ’ll be a man in the house ?’ 


‘Yes,’ 

‘For how long ?’ 
‘ ‘Three days, | think, before they sell ; I don’t 
KNOW.’ 


‘But I don’t mean him. You know, William, 
there was a boy.’ 

‘Well, you needn’t bring that u in,’ 

‘JT tell you, William, he’s come om I’ve seen 
him with my own eyes; and Mr Costicle knows 
him ; and he’s well off.’ 

‘What of that ?’ 

‘ He’s a free-handed young chap, I hear. Now, 
this is what I mean to do, William—I shall go to 
Mr Costicle and tell him all about our trouble ; 
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and I shall ask him to give me a letter to this boy 
of—to this Mr Butt. He’s often been here chatting 
with Sally, and perhaps he’ll help us out of good- 
nature ; and if he won’t for that, [’ll up and tell 
him who I am’ 

‘You can do as you like,’ said Budgeon sullenly. 


CHAPTER VII.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Warm spring weather is nowhere so pleasant as 
in London, if a man be young and in good health, 
and with his.pockets full of money. 

Pleasant enough, no doubt, half-immersed in 
some brawling trout-stream, to wave the magic rod, 
to watch the fly quivering on the rapid, to feel the 
ecstatic pull of the eager trout. Pleasant enough, 
too, to ramble along some sandy lane, to watch 
the beech shaking out its feathery foliage, its 
frost-hardened spikes transformed to plumes o: 
emerald verdure ; to see the hedgerows bursting into 
life, the turf spangled with the flowers of spring ; 
whilst the birds, trilling with all their might, sing 
of nothing but love from morn to eve, all un- 
conscious of the anxious hours, the coming broods, 
the fierce pirates of the air. But nature is a 
melancholy mother after all; sadness is linked 
with sweetness, renewing life with ever-recurring 
death. And then there are the east winds. 

But in town the bright hours can be snatched ; 
the dull hours can be brightened by wine and wit 
and youthful } me 4 There are the pictures and 
the parks, and such a wealth of womanhood! The 
shy, soft spring of maidenhood; soft matronly 
bloom, and silvery dignity of age; and children 
too, never more bright and fairy-like than among 
the dingy yellow browns of London streets. And 
all yours too, this wonderful changing panorama ; 

ours, if you’ have eyes, not too searching, and a 

eart, not too profound. Surely, for English-speak- 
ing youth, with the attributes enumerated in our 
first paragraph, there is no such paradise as Lon- 
don. And if you have known hardship and want, 
and trouble and neglect, in earlier days, and all 
this has passed away like a mist of the night, 
the joy and intoxication of such a magic scene 
are well-nigh overpowering. 

Harry Butt felt it so as he reclined at length on 
a sofa, before a luxurious breakfast-table, in his 
chambers. He had a capital appetite. His table 
was covered with pleasant little notes : invitations ; 
cards for this and that ; polite circulars from trades- 
men, calling his attention to this new saddle, or 
that improved form of dog-cart. 

‘You’ll want a secretary soon,’ said Porkington, 
looking in, with a cigar in his mouth, and pointing 
to the mass of letters on the table. 

‘Not I) said Harry: ‘it’s one of my greatest 
pleasures to open my letters in the morning.’ 

‘Ha outh! What are you going to do 
to-day 


‘I’m going to drive down to Richmond this 
morning. 

‘With the Asphodel ?’ 

Harry nodded. 

‘ Quite right, Harry. Youneedn’t blush. There’s 
nothing forms a youth like a friendship with a 
woman of that sort. You’re quite safe with her 
too. Mats apres ?’ ‘ 

‘She gives us a dinner; King and one or two 
more. Are you going ?’ 


‘If there’s no division to-night, and I don’t 
think there will be—in fact, I’ve heard some 
rumours of a “count ”—I shall be there.’ 

‘Then I shall drive you home,’ 

‘I shall stop later than you, Harry. The 
Asphodel can’t manage without her little gamble be- 
fore she goes to bed. King and I and another ; she’ll 
make us stay, after the rest are gone. Only whist 
—guinea points, or so. I wish I could keep out of 
it. I wish I’d your resolution, Harry. Whata lot 
of trouble it would save, if I could say like you: 
I’ll never touch a card or a die! Only, if you 
move in the world, you must do as the world does. 
Were you always like that ?’ 

‘No, said Harry, getting up and shaking himself ; 
‘T used to play with the best of them—or the worst ; 
but one day I’d lost every penny I was worth at 
euchre, and I hesitated for a moment whether 


f|I wouldn’t blow my brains out; and then I 


thought that, after all, it was better to live than to 
die ; that this passion that was consuming me was 
a foolish, empty thing, after all. At least, I didn’t 
think that myself—a girl put it into my head— 
a girl I happened to meet; and she made me 
swear an oath—a big oath—that I’d never play 
again ; no, not for sixpence! And I haven’t since. 
And after that, everything went well with me. I 
went in for a claim that turned out first-rate ; 
and I bought shares in a company that were selling 
for an old song, and they turned out first-rate too ; 
and with a few other bits of luck to back me, I got 
a pile together, and came home,’ 

‘And what became of the girl ?’ said Porkington, 

‘I never knew. Nothing good, I’m afraid. I’d 
have helped her when I came into this money, but 
I couldn’t find out anything about her.’ 

‘She was a good sort, I should say. It’s a pity 
we couldn’t introduce some of the same kind into 
this country, 

‘TI tell you what,’ said Harry ; ‘my belief is, that 
if you treat women properly, bad as they may be, 
as people call bad, they won’t be bad to you.’ 

‘Egad!’ said Porkington, ‘I’d not advise you to 
carry — theories into practice, that’s all. Not 
but what you may find one of a good sort here and 
there—the Asphodel, for instance. She’s rather 
fond of you, Harry ; only she says you’re such a 
muff. You'll never get into her good books, my 
boy, if you won’t lose money,to her.—By the way, 
have you seen your friends the Costicles lately ?’ 

‘No, by Jove!’ said Harry ; ‘I haven’t keen near 
them for months.’ 

‘ And yet I thought you were rather smitten by 
that girl. What did you call her? Not a bad-looking 
girl, but Cockneyfied.’ 

‘I think I was a little spoony there at the time ; 
but, to say the truth, I haven’t thought much about 
her since.’ 

‘Fickle youth! I wonder she didn’t play her 
cards better too. I thought you were half-booked 
that day when I dined at their place’ 

‘Oh, she didn’t care for me,’ said Harry. ‘I really 
think I did half propose to her that night, but she 
would have nothing to say to me.’ 

‘Then they didn’t give you credit for having 
such a pot of money. 

Here Harry’s servant came in with a note. 
‘There’s a person waiting for an answer, sir.’ 

‘The very man we were talking about. It’s 
from Costicle,’ said Harry, reading the note, and 
flinging it over to Porkington, 
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Dear Sir—The bearer, Mrs Budgeon, is a very 
deserving woman, whose husband has been unfor- 
tunate enough to lose the little savings they had 
accumulated by much care and self-denial, by an 
injudicious speculation. He has also been foolish 
enough to become security for a friend, and his 
goods are seized in satisfaction of his debts. We 
are trying to raise sufficient to redeem the furniture 
for them, in order that they may not lose the situa- 
tion they hold under the vestry. Knowing your 
kindness of heart, I have ventured to recommend 
Mrs Budgeon to your notice, av a deserving object 
of your bounty. It is now many months since we 
have seen you at Costicle Grove. We are always 
= to see you, and to hear of your prosperity.— 

aithfully yours, O. CostTIcLe. 


‘I ought to have gone and seen ’em before this,’ 
said Harry, whose heart smote him a little for his 
neglect of his earliest English friends. ‘How much 
should I give the old lady ?” 

‘Oh, half-a-crown or so,’ said Porkington ; ‘if you 
once begin giving money away, there’s no saying 
when you may 

‘I’ll have the old lady in and talk to her,’ said 


‘Then I’m off,” said’ Porkington. ‘See you 
to-night !’ 

Messrs Porkington and Butt occupied a double 
set of chambers in a building in Hardwicke Street, 
S.W. known as ‘Hardwicke Chambers” These 
chambers took up the whole of the first-floor of 
the building, and consisted of two sitting-rooms 
looking out into the street, with bedrooms and 
dressing-rooms behind. Each sitting-room opened 
into the adjoining bedroom, and there was also 
an entrance from the several dressing-rooms into 
the landing-place at the top of the stairs. Outside 
the doors of the two sitting-rooms was an ante- 
room, common to both. 

As gy passed out into the ante-room he 
met Mrs Budgeon, who was coming in full butt. 
The light was at his back and in her face, so that 
her features were clearly visible to him, whilst his 
was in the shade. Porkington turned rapidly 
round, and without saying a word, opened the 
door that led into Harry’s bedroom, and passed 
quickly out that way. 

Mrs Budgeon came forward courtesying. 

‘Sit down,’ said Harry. ‘So you’ve got into a 
mess, I find.’ 

‘Yes, sir, we’ve been verv severely tried. Mis- 
fortunes have come upon us in every direction,’ 

‘How’s Sally ?’ said Harry bluntly. 

‘She’s bearing up pretty well, sir; but it’s a 
great trial to us all.’ 

‘What! having your furniture seized ?’ 

*Yes, sir, the disgrace of it, sir ; and us all hard- 
working, honest people.’ 

‘Well, said Harry, ‘I’ve lost my furniture often 
enough—once when my tent was burnt up and 
every stick I had; and once when my hut was 
carried away by a flood ; and once when the police 

ized all my things, because I wouldn’t pay their 
licenses ; but I never troubled myself about it, bless 
2. So don’t take on, old mother, he cried, for 

Budgeon, uncomforted by Harry’s similar 
iences, had dissolved into tears. 

‘It’s such a disgrace to us,’ she murmured. 

‘Well, I don’t think any the worse of you for 
it,” said Harry; ‘not but what it must be deuced 


inconvenient having nothing to sit upon. But 
cheer up, woman, and tell me how much you want 
to pay off these cads.’ 

‘Oh, a deal of money, sir; a hundred pounds 
very nearly.’ 

‘And would a hundred pounds clear you 2?” 

*O yes, sir, and leave us something over.’ 

‘Then Ii give you the money, Mrs Budgeon ; 
for Sam’s sake and Sally’s. She’s a jolly little 
girl that of yours.’ 

*O sir, it’s too much, it is indeed, cried Mrs 
Budgeon, who could hardly believe her ears, that 
all of a out of 

ough of despond into peace, and happiness, an 
Oh, it was to be true. How 
greedily she watched Harry as he went to his desk 
to get out his cheque-book. He had lost his keys, 
The cheque-book was inside the desk. 

‘ Look here, I’ll send it to you,’ he cried ; and then 
he saw the look of disappointment that passed over 
her face ; for then she felt that it was all a dream 
this, that something would surely occur to prevent 
this good fortune happening to her. Harry could 
enter into her feeli and he snatched up the 
poker and smashed the lock of the desk with it. 
‘I hate locking things up,’ he said, ‘for I never 
can find my keys. This desk will be much more 
useful to me now. Here’s the cheque-book. Now, 
mother, here you are, and much good may it do 

ou. 

‘ God bless you, sir!’ said the woman. ‘ Whatever 
can I do to recompense you for this?’ 

‘Look here, mother: some day, if I or any other 
chap should be up a tree, and want a shelter and a 
crust of bread, you’ll give it us, won’t you?’ 

Mrs Budgeon could only cry incoherently, and 
wipe her eyes with the corner of her apron. 

Mrs Asphodel is at the door, sir, a-waiting for 
you in her phaeton, sir, cried Harry’s servant, 


coming in. 

. it right; I’ll be down im a minute.—Here, 
Williams ; quick ; give me my coat, and a pair of 
gloves and my hat. That’s right.—Good-bye, old 
mother ; give my love to Sally.’ 

Harry’s clear strong voice out into the street 
through the open windows, and reached the lady 
sitting in the phaeton. 

‘Pray, sir, she said, as Harry scrambled up to 
her side, ‘ prays who is this Sally to whom you send 
your love 

‘ a little girl in the City,’ 

‘ d how do you come to be on such good terms 
with a little girl in the City ?” 

‘Because—— Well, she lives with her mother, 
who takes care of St Cuthbert’s Church.’ 

‘I would advise her to take care of her daughter 
also. But tell me, Harry, how is it you attend in 
St Cuthbert’s Church? I didn’t know you were so 

ious.’ 
F ‘The fact is” said Harry, ‘a friend of mine, a 
lawyer, is what they call vestry-clerk, and I used 
to go there to see him; that’s how I made friends 
with Mrs Budgeon.’ 

‘ And with Sally ?” 

‘Yes, and with Sally. Costicle’s my lawyer, and 
he made my will for me, and that reminds me I 
mean to alter it.’ 

‘ And leave me something, Harry ?” 

‘That depends on how you behave. I’ve left it 
all to Porkington, pretty nearly, and I don’t mean 
him to have it all’ 
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‘That’s right. I don’t love your Porkington 
much. Now really, Harry, is he your father ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Harry. 

Then they came to a bit of new-made road, and 
conversation was impossible for the grinding of the 
wheels. 


A LADY’S. RECOLLECTIONS 
OF CANADA. 


‘Miss B. going to Canada? Why, she’ll be eaten 
up by the tigers!’ Such was the exclamation of the 
old family coachman on hearing of my intended 
marriage and emigration. It amysed us at the 
time ; but as similar confusion of ideas concerning 
one of the most accessible and attractive of our 
colonies is not uncommon, it becomes the pleasant 
duty of people who have lived there to give others 
the benefit of their experience. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the only 
‘tigers’ of the country are the youths also known 
as ‘buttons ;’ there are, in fact, no dangerous 
animals of any kind; the snakes are harmless; and 
though many alarming stories are told of the ven- 
omous character of the large black spider, I feel 
satisfied, after much investigation, that they are 
stories, and nothing more. 

The bears, being asleep during the long winter, 
do not often suffer from want of food, and subsist 
chiefly on the wild-fruits, especially raspberries, 
which abound in the woods in summer. They are 
timid, inoffensive creatures, feared by no one, and 
rarely, if ever, met with by the settler; while 
game and fish, in great variety and abundance, 
are within reach of all. Of late years, some 
simple laws for the preservation of these animals 
have restricted the use of guns and nets at certain 
seasons, but they are in force only where the rapid 
increase of population has made such protection 
desirable. 

In the towns the markets are well supplied with 
venison at prices ranging from 144d. to 5d, the pound, 
red partridges at about 1s. 6d. a brace, wild-ducks 
of several kinds, gray plover, and other birds, 
Hares, which are little superior to our rabbits, 
cost sixpence each. The fur of the hares turns 
white in winter, when they are in season for eat- 
ing, and are by some people objected to, on the 
ground that they ‘look like cats.’ 

As may be generally known, the cold in winter 
is extreme, the range of the thermometer being far 
below zero, a degree of frost quite unknown in 
England. The extreme cold of a Canadian winter 
is revealed in various ways. In the cemetery at 
Quebec there is a vault covered with turf, and 
fitted up with stone shelving, which is used as a 
temporary depository for those who die during 
winter, and cannot be properly interred until frost 
and snow have disappeared. So deeply does the 
frost penetrate into the ground, that any line of 
curb-stone, or stone basis for a railing, which is not 
founded on masonry at least three feet deep, will 
be dislodged and lean over on one side at the first 
thaw. In the small garden-plots at Montreal, you 


may, at the approach of winter, see shrubs covered 
up with mats, to preserve them from the frost ; 
such shrubs bearing the winters of Scotland with 
impunity. Yet, with this peculiarity of climate, 
Canada is a healthy and comparatively pleasant 
country to live in. What is a determinate and 
settled cold, against which you can take precau- 
tions, in comparison to that changeableness all the 
year round prevalent in Great Britain, where you 
can never tell what kind of weather—wet, dry, 
foggy or windy, cold or warm—to-morrow will 
be ; and where coughs and sore throats, as a result 
of a raw, moist atmosphere, are at certain seasons 
the order of the day ! 

Among the remarkable effects of the severe frost 
of Canada, is the strange appearance of familiar 
objects in the market-place. The pigs, though 
slaughtered weeks or months before, stand erect 
on their stiff legs; the meat feels like wood, 
sounds the same on being struck, and must be 
divided with a saw. Fish, likewise ; and many a 
little heap of salmon and cod sawdust have I seen, 
nay, made, in the process of preparing dinner. 

was once left, in all the inexperience of my first 
winter, without a servant. It was January, when 
a steady frost had set in, but on a Saturday, our 
principal market-day, when unfrozen meat was 
often brought home. I had, consequently, little 
difficulty in roasting a sirloin of beef and making a 
tureenful of soup, sufficient provision, I thought, for 
the next day’s dinner. But the cold increased that 
night ; the thermometer fell to twenty degrees below 
zero (or fifty-two degrees below freezing-point), and 
at breakfast-time we found everything frozen. The 
eggs were frozen into a state in which, though 
apparently unchanged, they can neither be beaten 
nor cooked ; some cold —- utterly defied all 
attempts to cut it; a little of the breast, when 
chipped off by repeated blows with a chopper, 
tasting like ice; and, worst of all, the bread was 
tough as india-rubber. The milk left on the 
previous night was solid, and the ink in cakes. I 
rejoiced over my foresight in having prepared dinner 
the day before ; but this self-approval did not last 


long. 

The cold roast beef was as uneatable as so much 
stone, and I was dismayed by the discovery that, 
after placing it in the oven of a large kitchen-stove 
for some time, the outside began to char, though I 
could by no means cut off even one slice. I next 
tried placing it in front of a ay coal-fire in a 
warm room ; but with like result. Clearly, the beef 
must be abandoned (I had long since given bn: all 
hope of going to church), and soup and pudding 
relied on. With some exertion and a chopper, the 
soup was broken up into what looked like lumps 
of brown rock, and by-and-by dissolved ; the 
also melted in time for use; but the partridge, 
after being soaked in cold water, the quickest sol- 
vent, was not thawed till evening, and the beef not 
till the next day. 

Such inconvenience may be averted by timely 
precaution ; and I came afterwards to consider the 
winter frost a boon to housekeepers, enabling them 
to keep on hand a store of perishable food, which 
may be securely kept in its frozen state as long as 
the cold weather lasts. 

At the commencement of the frost, vast quan- 
tities of poultry and animals are killed, to save 
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the expense of feeding; and it is usual for large 
families to buy turkeys, geese, and fowls by the 
dozen, many of which are not consumed till the 
following March or April. It may be thought that 
the severity of the climate would be felt unpleas- 
antly ; but such is not the case, owing to the dry- 
ness and stillness of the atmosphere, and to the 
power of the sun. 

I repeat, the winters of Canada are far from 
unpleasant. There is absolutely a charm about 
them. The brilliant sunshine, compared with 
which the brightest English day seems twilight, the 
greater length of the day in winter, and the excit- 
ing quality of the air, have a peculiarly exhilarat- 
ing effect, very beneficial to most persons ; and the 
means adopted for warming the houses insure a 
degree of comfort seldom attained in our English 
homes. 

Canadian children do not suffer from chilblains, 
their infantile diseases are passed through with 
greater safety ; croup, for instance, though more 
frequent than in England, is very rarely fatal. In 
nine years I was never frost-bitten, and I was in 
the habit of walking daily and driving out in open 
sleighs in all but the very worst weather, adding 
only fur mitts, and deerskin boots called moccasins, 
to my ordinary winter dress. There is much to 
charm in the glorious rivers and gorgeous autumn 
foliage of the landscape, in the profusion of lovely 
wild-flowers in summer, and even in the snow-drifts 
and frost-stars of winter. 

But the peculiar charm of the country, that by 
which it wins and holds the love of visitors who 
have made it their home, is the genial hospitality 
shewn to strangers, the mutual help and kindly 
feeling so freely given among all classes. Connected 
with the pleasant memories of Canadian life are, no 
doubt, some of a different kind, for we are there 
in close contact with the frailties and failures of 
the unhappy portion of the community ; but no- 
where is it more evident that men and women are, 
after all, what they make themselves, 

Work is plentiful: with industry and patience, 
a man of sober habits is sure of success; but for 
the unsteady, ruin is swift and certain for himself 
and his family. Let it also be borne in mind, that 
in Canada there is an admirable system of national 
education, and that law and justice are admin- 
istered with a steadiness which leaves no room 
for complaint. In short, nowhere in Her Majesty’s 
dominions are life, property, and the blessings of 
a settled government more secure. 


A JUNE FLIGHT FROM TOWN. 


To-pay the hot street 
Glares white with the noon, 
The quivering heat 
Of purple-skied June. 


The passers pant by 

Through the shadowless blaze 
That sears from the sky 

The town’s stony ways. 


Even in this dark room 
I shrink from a breath 
As of the Simoom, 
To all coolness, death. 


O Fancy, fly far, 
From the sere city flee, 

To where green shadows are, 
To where cool sights we see. 


Not to hot heath and down ; 

Not to fields brimmed with sun ; 
These are hot as the town’; 

These, of dear shade, have none. 


Not to gardens where bed 
And bloom crimson and burn, 
Where geraniums flame red 
From each hot terraced urn. 


Not to scorched lawns whose green 
Dies to brown in the glare, 

And thirsts that the screen 
Of the cypress were there. 


No, Fancy ; take flight 
To glad glooms that we know, 
Where noon grows half night, 
Forest-roofed from the glow ; 


To where woodland streams 

Wander on their green way, 
Checkered by shades and gleams 

That, through mossed beeches, play ; 


Where the heard silence fills 
With its deep calm all life, 

And all weary thought stills, 
Far from bustle and strife. 


O love! there to watch 

With the soft woodland doves, 
A footfall to catch, 

Whose touch the moss loves! 


From the gabled old Hall, 
From its pleasaunce, her feet 

Here with silken tread falls, 
Making violets more sweet. 


O sun-gleam, glide here 
To these fond, longing eyes ; 
To this thicket haste near, 
Where, hid, your love lies ; 


To these hazels that screen 
Silent glad laughs that start 
To sound as I, seen, 
Clasp my dream, heart to heart. 
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